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THE 


LETTER-NOTE METHOD, 


An easy System which 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 


FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 


_ ——— 


Its Tenets are these:— 


1, That METHOD involves a careful. Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 
Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts. 


2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 


affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 
understands his work, 


3. That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
_ it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other] (nv 
by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings. 


4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either 
withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their 
aid, 

5. That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 
staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
symbols employed in that notation. 

6, That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. 

7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist. 


8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to th» 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better class of 
music, and thus cultivating a higher musical taste, 








yral Harmony — (continued). 


CONTENTS OF YOLUME MII. 


SEQULAR. 


All the Choruses usually performed in 
Locke’s Music for‘‘ Macbeth” 
Hail, smiling morn 
See our oars with feather’d spray 
Stevenson. 
Haydn. 
Root. 
Bradbury. 
Abt. 
Bishop. 


Spofforth. 


Come, gentle Spring 
Never forget the dear ones 3. 
Merrily o’er the waves we go 
The Foot Traveller 
The Chough and Crow 3. 
The huge globe has enough to do 
3%. Bishop. 
May Morning Flotow. 
Come to the woody dell Pelton. 
Which is the properest day to sing Arne. 
Beat high,ye hearts Kreutzer. 
Now strike the silver strings Rudd. 
Since first I saw your face Ford. 
Step together Irish. 
For freedom honour and native land 
Werner. 
Tyrolese. 
erman. 
Atterbury. 
Cooke. 
Mornington. 
Callcott. 
Bishop. 


The Mountaineer 

What delight what rebounds 

Come let us all a-maying go 

itark! the lark 

ilere in cool grot 

(Come on the light winged gale 

Sleep, gentle Lady 

Sparkling little fountain Bradbury. 

The dazzling air Evans. 

On Christmas eye the bells were rung King. 

Hail, all hail, thou merry month of May 

Shinn. 

Neukomm. 
Kreutzer. 
Kreutzer. 

American. 


The sea, the sea 
‘The singers . 
IIark! above us on the mountain 
Call John 
The Travellers 
Laughing Chorus Root. 
Soldier’s Love Kucken. 
l’oresters, sound the cheerful horn _ Bishop. 
Gaily launch and lightly row Mercadante. 
My Lady is as fair as fine Bennett. 
See the bright,the rosy Morning Blum. 
The Land of the True and Brave Abt. 
What shall he have that killed the deer 

_- Bishop. 


tar Donizetti. 


The song of the New Year 
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Why should a sigh escape us 
Ilow sweet the joy 

Upon the poplar bough 
Mountain home 

Over the Summer Sea. 


SACRED. 
We come, in bright array ( Fudas). 
Lead, lead on ( Judas). 4X 
Ye gates, lift up your heads 
O send Thy light forth 
Who is a patriot 
Praise the Lord 
Gently, Lord, O gently lead us 
{oy to the World 
= = honours 
ymn of thanksgivi 
God is near he” " 
But in the last days 
Great is the Lord 
Arise, O Lord 
Awake, Awake 
I will bless the Lord at all times R. A, Smith, 
Hallelujah! the Lord reigneth R, A, Smith. 
God the Omnipotent Russian. 
The brave man Nageli. 
Lift up, O earth Root. 
From ali that dwell below the skies 
When shall we meet again 
O wake and let your songs resound 
All hail the pow’r of Jesus’ name 
Blessed be the Lord 
Great and Marvellous 
Grant, we beseech thee 
Come unto me when shadows 
The Lord is my Shepherd 
Let songs of endless praise 
My faith looks up to thee 
Beyond the glitt’ring starry sky 
Blest Jesus, gracious Saviour 
Hymn of Eve 
Salvation to our God 
I will arise 
Blessed are the people 
I was glad when they said unto me 
Then round about the starry throne 
Oh! how beautiful thy garments Naumana. 
Put on thy strength, O Zion Naumann. 
Sing to the Lord, our King and Maker 
(Gloria from ist. Service). Wavdn. 


O.ts 
Kreutces. 
Paxton. 
Kreutzer. 
Verdi. 


Iiandel. 
Handel. 
Dr. Thomson. 
R. A. Smith. 


Spanish. 


Haydn. 
Mason. 


Mason. 
American 
American, 


Himmel’ 


R. A. Smith. 
R, A, Smith, 
Callcous 


Beethoven. 
i Mason, 
I... Mason. 
Husband, 

M. Hayda. 
Ame, 


Cecé. 


Callcott. 
Handel. 
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Vol. 2, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price four shillings, 








CONTENTS OF VOLUME III. 


The whole of this Volume is printed in Letter-note. 
Each Number contains eight pages. 


Storace 
Swiss 
Braham 
Hook 
Root 
American 
Moore 
Storace 
American 
Bradbury 
Braham 
Auber 


101 Sacred Peace, celestial treasure - 
Sweet Spring is returning - - - 
Albion, on thy fertile plains - 
Spring, beautiful Spring - = - 

102 Come, come quickly away - - 
Nature’s woodland call - : 
Canadian boat song - - - 
Peaceful slumbering on the ocean 
When the sweet night - ~- 
Moonlight chorus wh « 

103 All’s well — 

Softly the moonlight - - - 





104 


106 


The minute gun at sea _ « 
The storm ° ‘e 
Away, away, the anchor weigh 
On, on, thou eagle-pinioned G 
Her mighty sails the breezes swell Co/vil/r 
Isle of beauty, fare thee well 

Roll on, majestic ocean, - 
The voyage oflife - - . 
Now radiant Vesper - - : 
x A wet sheet and a flowing sea 

sy How cheery are the mariners 

WN On the sea - - - 


King 
Bradbury 
S. Webbe 
F. Webbe 


Root 
Matthaci 
Do. 

Kuckhen 
Gollmick 
- Mendelssohn 
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AWehe GDuaver, 


February list, 1882. 


Teachers of the Letter-note Method 
are respectfully urged to send us from 
time to time full information respecting 
their work. 


Voice Training. 


EaSee2111S month we insert a very prac- 
r tical paper on the effects of bad 
Mw, = training, copied from the A/usical 
Critic & Trade Review—a New 
York Monthly which for literary 
merit and typographical excel- 
lence compares favourably with any similar 
Journal coming under our notice. Although 
teachers on this side the Atlantic may, we 
think, fairly be acquitted on many of the 
counts in the indictment—as, for instance, 
the absurd and unnatural attempt to keep 
the larynx still during the act of vocalization 
—this paper will be read with pleasure by 
all interested in the voice-training art, and 
with both pleasure and profit by every young 
and inexperienced teacher, in whose behoof 
it supplies many wise counsels and warn- 
ings. 
lt certainly is imperative upon every 
teacher to inform himself thoroughly as to 
what he ought to do, and what to leave 
undone. The life-long interests of his pupils 
demand this much, and it is to his own 
advantage to consult theirs. As yet we have 
not issued specially any voice-training in- 
structions or exercises, the intention being 
to leave teachers free to choose their own 
“method;” but sooner or later it will become 
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expedient to provide specially for the require- 
ments of Letter-note training. In view of 
which contingency, we invite teachers to give 
us the benefit of any practical information 
at their command, either in the shape of 
advice based upon well-tested experience, 


or even a simple statement of note-worthy 


facts. 


The Discussion on Tonic Sol-fa. 


S this correspondence, still proceeding in 

the pages of Musical Opinion, shows 
symptoms of renewed vitality, we shall post- 
pone for a time our summing up. Now that 
the subject is under consideration, wo hope 
our contemporary will give it thorough venti- 
lation, driving away all the chaff, and Jeaving 
only the clean grain—the truth. We hope al- 
so that our Tonic Solfa friends, although now 
rather late in the day, will fairly and fully 
meet the challenge of the Old Notationists . 


for not only does the communication sent in 


| on behalf of Letter-note remain unanswered 


but others also. Time was when a hundredth 
part of the animadversion already bestowed 
upon the new notation would have called out 
a whole battalion of Tonic Solfa pens. 





Hull with Crumpet. 


OME musical directions are rather pro- 
voking. Signor Sardini was rehearsing 
an elaborate composition, a certain point in 
which he wanted to go off “vith ye great 
bang.” Just as the terrible moment arrived, 
taking his phraseology from the organ score, 
he shouted, — 
* Full vith tr-r-r-rompet !” 
Fool with trumpet (defiantly ). 
you a-talking to, Sir?” 
Conductor (sternly ). 
full! 
Fool with trumpet (savagely). “T tell you 
what it is, Sir, you don’t befool me!” 
First Fiddle (remonstrant). “Fool! Can't 
you see you must spell it witha U"'? 
Fool with trumpet (foaming at the mouth ). 
“You may spell it with a ‘You’ if you like— 


“Who are 


“Full! very much 


| Z don’t.” ( £xit con furia). 


Whether the piece went off with a bang is 
unknown, but it is certain the Trumpet did. 


ee 
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eek ce ee 
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Another form of the chord will appear 
with Partials and Resultants, thus:— 


shan meee a eee 


Semen eee eee eraeeneee 


tee eee eee eweeee 


eeeeee 
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This chord is just a dogree bolder than the 
last; the discordant partials B, B, and D, 
overcoming the feeling of repose, which is 
but faintly suggested by the solitary C which 
occurs between them at the distance of half a 
tone, whilst G sharp is more than a match for 
the G natural in its immediate neighbour- 
hood ; hence a desire to hear something still 
more satisfactory. 

Theorists have written rather absurdly 
upon the subject.of extended harmony: at 
the same time as we accept rules as useful 
things to guide our efforts, we must not be 
trammelled by Dogmatism. 

If a certain chord at a given pitch with a 
given intensity produces a desired effect, it 
must assuredly be the best under the cireum- 
stances, whether extended or close. If you 
have the genius for composition, you will 
have no difficulty in judging; if you have 
not genius, I say, don’t waste your time on 
writing by rule of thumb, unless for a pur- 
pose indirectly aimed at! 

Before proceeding to the next form of the 
chord I would suggest the following charac- 
teristics of that which we are treating at 
present :—(1.) It is not a satisfactory termi- 
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Harmony as it Ought to be Anderstood. 
By James M’Iarpy. 


( Continued fron page 333, No, 72.) 


-eome ‘into such violent collision, and then the 
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nation. (2.) It wants ‘in brilliancy; and (3.) 
it will be found more useful as the ‘beginning 
than as the climax.of a crescendo. 






Another form of the.chord. appears thus :— 





seeeee, 


Coe eee mem eee eeeeee § 










eee eer eeeeeeee 


eee een wneeee 








A glance at the compesition of this chord 
will suggest a feeling of complete harmony. 
In the first place the upper partials do not 


















resulting sounds give in themselves five inter- 
vals of the fundamental chord in its original 
‘form, which, if taken in conjunction with the 
very resonant partials G,:G,-complete the 
chord as we originally studied it. There are 
other physical phenomena which might be 
introduced in these investigations, but I 
think «we have gone far enough for our pur- 
pose. My object is to guide your thought, 
and incite you to study a little more for 
yourself. If you are impatient, and have a 
turn for deep study, you may amuse yoursclf 
with an occasional chapter of Helmholtz. 





(To be continued. } 
| Ba ye SCHOOL MUSIC. A new 
selection of suitable music printed in ‘Letter- 


nove, in preparation, ready shortly. 





new 
etter- 





By what Means can flational, €du- 


cation in. Music best be promoted? 
By Smm Rosner Srewarrt. 


(Concluded from page 6).. 


music is in its social relations; which may 
be subdivided into two parts :— 

(Letter F).. The present state of music in the 
drawing-roow, concert hall, theatre, camp, and 
church; 

(Letter G):. The faculty of reading music, and 
how it may, be acquired. 

Our subject was, as you may remember—*“ By 
what means can National; Education in Music 
best be promoted?” and the mere fact of this 
question being proposed: at all would seem to 
assume that musical education is defective, and 
musical knowledge confined to comparatively a 
few. Possibly this may be found to be the case; 
but in order to establish what is here implied, 
let us suppose a hypothetical illustration. You 
are acquainted with a good many. persons.:of the 
upper-middle class, that happy social position 
alike removed from the carking cares of poverty 
and the dissipations of wealthy’ ‘or ‘faghionable 
life. Let us suppose that one of thesémeets you 
in the street, perhaps a wealthy profésdional man 
of middle age. You accost him, and after: you. 
have discussed that never failing topic the 
weather, you turn and walk along with him. A 
few words being exchanged upon the ordinary 
news of the day, you say, “I suppose you sing?’ 
—Many years ago he could; but has “given it 
up.” “Could you ever sing from note, by sight, 
as it is called?” The reply is in the negative. 
You further ascertain that your friend’s wife did 
once sing, but not from note, and that she, too, 
“has given it up.” Ilis daughters play and sing, 
but not at sight; they are taught their songs, and 
retail them to their friends; the eldest boy—just 
home from one of the principal English schools— 
has begun to learn the flute or cornet, but, as 
usual, his practising hours had been subtracted 
from those set apart for recreation, and he also 
had latterly “given up” musie for the more 
stirring attractions of cricket. By this time you 
have reached your friend’s house, and being 
pressed to enter, you do so, and are presented to 
the family in due form, Copies of some of the 
sonatas of Mozart and Beethoven learnt by the 
young ladies are produced, not without evident 
pride; but none of the girls seemed to have been 


tae third aspect from which we may regard 
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taught the meaning of the word “sonata,” nor 
had any attempt been made to explain the con- 
struction of other examples of the sonata form, 
for the girls had only remarked of the symphonies 
played by Mr. Mann’s band at the Crystal Palace, 
that “they were extremely long”; and seemed to 
recognise no other characteristic of that mould 
in which the mighty masters of music had cast 
their noblest. thoughts, And as to paterfamilias 
himself, how rarely do we find such a person a8 
I am describing—albeit a man of fair general 
information—to be at all skilled in even the 
common-places of musical appreciation—to per- 
ceive, for example, any difference between a 
piano-forte and a harpsichord, save that the one 
is a new instrument and in fashion, and the other 
an old ane and out of fashion; he knows no more 
about “the loud bassoon” than can be learnt from 
Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner”; is quite sure 
that a flute is played across the mouth, recog- 
nises the trombone by its slide, and is quite 
certain how the drum is beaten, Here is a 
tolerably fair: example, according to my own 
experience, of what the professional or middle 
class formerly. knew, not of the arcana of music, 
but of the most ordinary topics in our daily ex- 
perience of that most popular of arts, 

In fact, so far from being encouraged in the last 
generation,.the study and practice of music was 
more frequently discountenanced, mostly from the 
impression—once universally entertained—that 
music was a sure road to dissipation, and there- 
fore anything rather than a desirable accomplish- 
ment for young men setting out in life. How 
many well-authenticated instances were related 
in the days of our fathers and grandfathers— 
instances of young fellows who had played on 
that once fashionable instrument “ Halliday’s 
Kent Bugle,” and, as if by logical sequence, had 
taken to drinking. Or of others, who, not content 
with imitating the Prince Regent's fine bass voice, 
or his skill upon the violincello, had followed the 
tastes. of 11.R.H. in other matters, and had gone 
to the bad in consequence. With singular in- 
consistency, however, the example of good King 
George LIL. was always passed over; he who loved 
music and encouraged it among his family and 
his court in ewery way, and was yet a man of 
irreproachable life. . 

If I have been sufficiently clear, you will gather 
from these few remarks» my impression that in 
private life music was. at one time unduly 
neglected for social and prudential reasons, and 
that although it is now taught everywhere, the 
teaching is somewhat superficial, But, besides 
all this, to understand music, to love it intellec- 
tually, involves gome gift—some predisposition 
for the art; and as you cannot argue with a blind 
man about colour, so it is difficult to convince 
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the hard-fisted trader that music is an art at 
all, because there is nothing to be felt or seen in 
it; for one cannot touch a symphony as you can 
a picture or a statue. The VFrench—proud of 
themselves as appreciators of the fine arts—have 
generally ridiculed the English as a matter-of- 
fact race, devoid of artistic taste and culture; 
and, indeed, without adopting the dictum of one 
of their own essayists, who describes the Parisians 
as artists by nature, “ce peuple de docteurs-es-art 
Francais,” there is no doubt that English people 
have too frequently laid themselves open to the 
reproach of being a nation of shopkeepers by 
pr actically ignoring all social distinction except 
associated with trade-wealth—what M. Dann- 
renther calls “The flat prose of productive 
industrialism”—and the acquisition of landed 
property. Their contempt for vocal music as a 
thing that could not be weighed, or touched, or 
sold like other commodities, being embodied in 
that too familiar comparison of it with anything 
quite valueless, “shaw! It is not worth a song.” 
But the true lover of music can always console 
himself under such materialist criticism with the 
words of Goethe: “In music the worth of art is 
most apparent, since it requires no material—no 
subject-matter whose effort must be deducted; it 
is wholly form and power, raising and ennobling 
whatever it expresses”; or the equally beautiful 
expressions of Lady Eastlake upon a similar sub- 
ject: “It is a strange thing, the subtle form and 
condition of music. When the composer has 
conceived it in his mind, the music itself is not 
there; when he has committed it -to paper it is 
still not there; when he has called together his 
orchestra and his choristers from the north and 
south, it is there; but it is gone again when they 
disperse, It has always, as it were, to put on 
mortality afresh; it is for ever being born anew 
—born indeed to die away, and leave dead notes 
and dumb instruments behind. 
(she continues to say) “that there should have 
been men of shallow reasoning powers, of defective 
musical feelings, who, in.the fugitiveness of the 
form, have seen only the frivolity of the thing, 


and tried to throw contempt upon it accor- | 


dingly.” 

In dealing with materialists, we may also make 
good use of Lord Bacon’s comprehensive definition 
of the term Art; he calls it “The imposing or 
introducing any nature upon a given basis of 
matter.” ‘Thus, a mass of #on which a workman 
fabricates into some new form, a balustrade, a 
drinking-cup, a ploughshare, is the basis; when 
made, the workman has evidently superinduced 
something new upon the basis of iron; he has 
changed its nature; what was a cumbrous and 
unsightly lump of iron is now a new creature, 





“No wonder” | 





| 
| 


endowed with beauty aud utility. The process of 
giving it this new nature is called Art. Music 
is subject to the same condition as other human 
arts; namely, its results are effected upon “ super- 
inducing a new nature upon a given basis.”’ The 
basis is air, the common air we breathe, in which 
certain vibrations are caused by méans of instru- 
ments, including under that term the human 
voice, which is the finest of musical instruments, 
fabricated by the Divine Artificer Himself, but 
which, fine as it is, is susceptible of improvement 
by art. 

We now approach the second subdivision of our 
subject, Social Music, viz., music in the concert 
hall. Some years ago when the sins both of 
omission and commission laid to the charge of 
the Royal Academy of Music in London were 
being publicly discussed, we fell under the censure 
of the late Mr. Chorley of the Atheneum (a well- 
known critic who, although thoroughly honest, 
was bitter in the extreme), in consequence of the 
fact that Dublin, like some other towns in the 
empire, was without any resident orchestra. Mr. 
Hallé, too, has made some remarks to the same 
effect. But both thease gentlemen neglected to 
trace the fact to its legitimate cause; for, in 
truth, the matter is not so much a question of 
music as of political economy, since not once nor 
twice, but many times within my own experience, 
orchestral players have been either imported into 
Dublin or trained here, and as soon as it became 
apparent that more money could be made by the 
exercise of their talent in England than could be 
got here, they very naturally quitted us for 
London, Manchester, or some other of the centres 
of English population. I believe it was once 
possible to maintain in Dublin an orchestral 
band, for which the musicians attached to the 
seven theatres which existed here were available. 
The gentry and middle-class of those days rarely 
visited London, for it was then a journey of days 
rather than of hours, of difficulty, and even 
danger, instead of being as now one of speed, of 
comfort, and of certainty. But now, once in 
London, the traveller finds all the treasures of 
music, whether of one or of many—all the talents 
of the most wonder-working soloists, and of the 
admirable orchestral bands—cheaply available; 
for London abounds in musicians of skill upon 
every sort of instruments, a fact exemplified in a 
striking manner when I visited the metropolis a 
few season's ago in order to attend the six Wagner 
concerts, conducted by Richter, shortly after the 
Baireuth Festival. At that time, in a few weeks, 
what was called a “scratch band,” but was in 
reality a splendid orchestra of 169 performers, 
was gathered in spite of the greatest opposition 
from rival orchestras and conductors. 
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Now, our Trish peaple of the educated class, 
having been habituated to cheap and abundant 
niusic, during those visits to the English metro- 
polis constantly made by everyone who has a few 
pounds to spare, and having thereby become 


fastidious, will neither support or even attend | 
such orchestral performances as Dublin with its | of tinkling pianoforte arranements, or not to 
limited means is able to supply; they are less | 


than ever disposed to assist the orchestral efforts 
at home, and thus the evil goes on increasing year 
by year. 

After all the fine things that have been said of 
our industrial resources, we have, I fear, but little 
of that mineral wealth upon which other nations 


thrive. This island lies to the west of Europe, | 
out of the way of commerce, and our nearest | 


western neighbours are too far away to do us any 
good. 

As, for all these reasons, I do nat see the least 
likelihood of national wealth, or of an orchestral 
band being maintained in Dublin upon a self- 
supporting basis, it follows that we must depend 
upon some sort of an endowment: this is in- 
dispensable if we are ever to have a resident 
orchestra in this country. Nor does it follow 
that the vast improvements conferred by such a 
measure need be confined to the metropolis of 
Irelrnd; for Cork, Limerick, Belfast, and other 
towns would certainly share in, the advantages, 
the want of which I know, from personal ex- 
perience in other towns, to have exercised a most 


depressing influence upon the progress of musical | 


art in Ireland. 

I have gone into the matter with some care, 
and I find that for about £4,000 a year—a sum 
insignificant compared with what our chief 
merchants have given towards the restoration 
of two cathedral churches in this city—a band 
of orchestral instruments complete in every 
department,” and equalling those assembled at 
many of the’ English festivals, could be maintained 
here for ever, resident in Dublin, but available for 
provincial use at a nominal cost; and what does 
that mean? It means cesthetic education in the 
symphony, in the orchestrally accompanied con- 
certo, in the very highest walks of the musical 
art; it means that teaching by example is worth 





*T thought of the following band of sixty performers, 
and Beethoven's ideal amounted to no more (some 
modifications would, of course, be available for various 
modern dispositions of the orchestral forces) :— Fl. 2, 
Ob. 2, Cl. 2, Bassoons 2, Horns 4, Trumpets 2, 
Trombones 3, Oph. 1, Drums 2, Viol. 15, Violas 8, 
V’cello 8, Cont. Bassi 8, Harp 1—Total 60. The 
following are some of the chief orchestras of modern 
times;—Bonn Fest., 108 ; Glasgow Concerts (1577), 
60; London Phil., 82; Crys. Pal., 84; Paris Con-ery., 
88; Liepsic Gewand, 70; Berlin Sym. Soc., 74; 
Vienna Phil., 126; Baireuth Tril, 111; Bir. Fest. 
(1879), 142; Lower Rhine Fest., 128. 
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all the precept in the world; if means crchestra’ 
education for all the risne cereration: it implies 
opening out to the nation all ihe troaseres of the 
oratorio, the cantata, the opera, the symphony, 
and the overture, which we are now obliged to 
hear interpre‘ed through the miserable medima 


hear them at all. 
And should it be set down as extravagant to 


apply £4,000 a year to enable a nation to appre- 
| diate the highest organised form that musical 


art can assume (for orchestral music owes nothing 
to voice or language), what shall be said of the 
£100,00) a year now devoted to elementary music 
in schools, much of which is given as a reward 
for singing by ear, and is therefore little better 


| than so much money thrown away? Nor is even 


the precedent of State support wanting for the 
cause I am advocating, for Charles Il, gave a 
state endowment for an Irish band, which once 
amounted to more than £700 "a year. But the 
funds were, unhappily, jobbed, and during the 
Reform fever in 1132 the whole was swept ruth- 
lessly away. 

In proof of the necessity for art endowments 
in this country, where so little trade exists, and 
almost no landed aristocracy is to be found, I 
may refer to the admitted fact that scarcely any 
eminent musicians have resided in Dublin— 
certainly none since the Union—excepting those 
who were induced to do so by shares in the 
Cathedral property, of sums from £250 to £500 
a year, I| shall name three Irishmen of brilliant 
musical gifts; Rooke, the composer of “ Amilie,” 
born in Dublin, 1704; Wallace, of “Maritana” 
fame, born in Waterford, 1814; and Balfe, born 
in Dublin, 1808. All these, being Catholics, were 
ineligible for Cathedral endowments; had they 
remained here, not one of them would have 
earned the income of a mercantile clerk of the 
third class; but 1 need not remind my hearers 
that they all attained fame and fortune in 
England, 

(To be continued.) 


The Quaver Composition Classes. 
A new Postal Class, for beyinners, will commence the 
study of Harmony and Musical Composition in July, 
All communications respec ing the class to be addressed 
The Secretary of The Quaver Comrosstion Classes, 
47, Lismore Road London, N.W. 


OCKE’S MUSIC FOR “MACBETH.” All 
the choruses usually performed, the vocal scere 
only, price one penny, in ‘“‘Choral Harmony, No, 5%. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co, 
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Patti at Philadelphia. 


o~y- 
“SIE Patti season has been a complete suc- — 
#4) cess, musically and financially, as the two | 


Philadelphia concerts brought Mr, Abbey 


upwards of $17,000, of which one third was clear 


profit. 

“Did you like her vocalization?” asked the 
amateur, reaching over the seat on which Mrs. 
Partington sat, as the prima donna concluded a 
grand aria in a manuer that sent a thrill of plea- 
sure through the audience, 

“id you like her vocalization?” he repeated. 

“Yes,” replied she, with animation, beating the 
time on her umbrella handle, “and I like her sing- 
ing too. The music of the spears can’t be no 
better.” 

Patti's vocalization, true artistic method, and 
execution, so complete and so facile—such true 
singing, pure, firm, even, and brilliantly refined— 
delighted and satisfied the audience, 

The great Diva came tripping on the stage 
much as she did when the Prince of Wales 
applauded her in the Academy twenty-one years 
ago, and she was nightly greeted with enthu- 
siastic applause, Her andience followed her spell- 
bound until she quickly tripped behind the scenes, 
always followed by a burst of applause and a 
ripple of half-suppressed cheers, 

Patti has presented us a wonderful exhibition 
of versatility in her art, She sang the classic and 
florid music of Rossini, the spasmodic and intense- 
ly tragic notes of Verdi, the sparkling and tender 
music of Gounod, and English ballads with the 
simplicity and directness that a ballad ought to 
have; and all these with clearness, breadth, 
beauty, and stirring dramatic force, Ter per- 
formances have been versatile and complete, and 
the audience on each occasion expressed repeat- 
edly its high appreciation of her artistic worth, 
and of the uncommon pleasure with which her 
too short visit will be remembered, 

Her last song, in answer to a storm of applause, 
as she stood with her whole company before the 
curtain, was appropriately, “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” which, in the autumn of 1860, on the 
same stage, almost smothered with flowers, was 
the first triumph of her great success,— New York 
Musical Critic, 





The old firm of Broadwood & Sons, London, 
completed lately their 169,768th pianoforte. The 
number consists of grands (including 1000 harpsi- 
chords), 39,644; uprights, 65,963; table-shaped 
(not made after 1864), 64,161. 

Mr. Arthur Sullivan is spending the winter in 
Egypt. 





Some Effects of Bad Teaching on the 
Doral Organs, 


By Wuirrietp Warp, A,M., M.D. 


| Pirysician TO TuE MeErropourran Turoat 


Hospitat, New Yorx, 


STRAIN AND RELAXATION OP YOCAL CHORDS— 
CHRONIC LARYNGITIS—PARALYSIS OF YOCAL 
CORDS—INJURY TO MUSCLES OF THE CHEST, 


+25 

gene Y methods of singing affect the 
q gf vocal organs, directly and indirectly ; 
-<“# directly, by producing a diseased con- 
dition of the parts, and indirectly, by cansing 
improper action in the several different organs 
that make up the human musical instrument, 
For upwards of ten years I have been brought 
into direct communication with pupils from 
nearly every singing teacher of note in this and 
neighbouring cities, and I have thereby been 
enabled to make many valuable observations re- 
garding many of the so-called peculiar methods, 

As a result of my experimentation, I can eon- 
scientiously state “that there are but @ handful 
of masters whose teachings are not followed by 
some one or other of the many throat difficulties 
with which the singers of the present day are 
afflicted.” 

This statement may seem exaggerated to many 
a non-observer; but if these individuals were 
compelled, day after day, month after month, and 
year after year, to look into the throats of singers, 
many of them utterly ruined by bad teaching, 
they would have ample opportunity of changing 
their opinions. Generally speaking, with the 
exceptions above noted, my estimation of the 
singing teachers of our city is but poor indeed; 
and why? Simply because there is no standard 
by which the professional master can be rated, 
since every person, whether he or she is com- 
petent or not, is suffered to attach professor to the 
name and start out into a more or less snecessful 
career, 

Begging tolerance for this slight digression, 
let us look, from a medical stand-point, into this 
subject, and tabulate the principal affections like- 
ly to be induced by improper tutelage of the 
voice, Arranged in the order of their frequence 
we have:— 

. Strain of the vocal cords, 
Relaxation of the vocal cords, 
Chronic laryngitis. 

Paralysis of vocal cords. 

5, Injury to muscles of chest. 


Pern 








STRAIN OF VOCAL CORDS, 


This is the most frequent result of pernicious | 
It can be developed gradually or pro- ; 


singing. 
duced suddenly by some ill-timed act of vocal- 
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ization, When a bad teacher takes in hand a | 


susceptible pupil, he endeavours by every manner 
of means to develope the voice as rapidly as 
possible, hoping thereby to acquire renown among 
the personal acquaintances of the singer, and thus 
increase his revenue in the shape of new victims. 
ile endeavours at each lesson to make his pupil 
sing higher and higher; his idea of progress being 
entirely guaged by the distance reached on the 
acale, Now the delicate little organs, the vocal 
cords, will net stand much of this kind of non- 
sense; hence they rebel, and a species of conges- 
tion is excited which produces hoarseness on the 
part of the singer. Now if, when this hoarseness 


is produced, the teacher had a grain of common | 


sense and would take the back track, not much 
damage would be inflicted on the vocal bodies; 
but I asm sorry to say that the reverse is generally 
the ease—the pupil is made to persevere, and the 
cords are strained sometimes beyond the possi- 
bility of repair. This is a golden rule, which, 
if always observed by the vocalist, would preclude 
the possibility of injury being done to the vocal 
cords, namely :—“ 7hat all acts of vocalization which 
are produotive of or followed by hoarseness, be it ever 
so slight, are improper, and certain to injure the 
voegl bands if persevered in.” 

There is another thing which often results in 
strain of the vocal cords, namely:—The misunder- 
standing of the “ voice” of the pupil,—that is to 
say, the endeavour to develope a soprano where 
only a mezzo-soprano exists, or the training of a 
tenor which shonld be treated as a baritone, etc., 


etc. Just bere comes in the wonderful agency of 
the 


LARYNGOSCOPE, 


by means of which the peculiar differences in 
throats can be accurately mapped out, and thé 
range of a given voice be almost invariably ascer- 
tained. Another prime canse for the affection 
under consideration is the endeavouring of 
teachers to train a voice already diseased. There 
are certain affections of the throat which, if they 
exist in a pupil under tuition, render it impossible 
for the master to train the voice. The most 
common of these affections are:— 

I. Elongation of the uvula. 

2. Enlargement of the tonsils, 

3. Inflammation of the voice-box. 

4, Nasal catarrh. 

When the uvula, or palate, as it is popularly 
called, is too long, in order to sound a note pro- 
perly, the vocal muscles—the bodies which solely 





| preside 
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over the action of the vocal cords—are 
exerted a great deal more than they should be; 
hence, too much effort is brought to bear on the 
vocal cords, and, as a distinct result, these bodies 
are stretched, and eventually strained. This fact 
is a self-evident one to the many singers who 
have had this operation performed properly, for, 
whilst prior to the amputation of the uvula, every 
act of vocalization was laboured, requiring an 
extra effort in the neighbourhood of the larynx, 
that singing which was performed subsequent to 
the operation was, comparatively speaking, effort- 
less, I shall not stop here to go into the subject, 
but will refer the reader to my paper on “ The 
Action of the Soft Palate and Uvula.”* 

The effect of an enlarged pair of tonsils on the 
vocal cords of singers is even more apparent than 
that of an elongated uvula. Ilow can it be other- 
wise, since in some cases these bodies almost 
completely fill up the back of the mouth, thus 
standing directly in the way of the outcoming 
tones. Occupying the above position, these 
tumefied glands must be forced apart, to a greater 
or less degree, in order that the tone-waves may 
have an exit from the body. It is the force ex- 
pended in thus making a passage which strains 
the cords, since it requires for its performance 
the aid of the stronger and more powerful muscles 
of the neck. Of the 

HUNDREDS OF CASES 
in which 1 have performed the two operations 
above alluded to, namely, the amputation of the 
uvula and the extraction of the tonsils, I have yet 
to see a single case in which other than benetit 
resulted, nowithstanding all the statements made 
to the contrary by many teachers, 

The manner in which that bane of the singer's 
existence, nasal catarrh, produces a strain of the 
vocal cords, is somewhat similar to that of an 
enlarged pair of tonsils, namely, by offering an 
obstacle to the free exit of the tone-waves, Ca- 
tarrh of the nose is a disease characterized by two 
principal symptoms:—Firs?, an accumulation of 
thick and tenacious mucus in the nasal passages, 
and, second, a swelling of the membrane lining 
these tubes. Either one of these two manifes- 
tations will bring about the condition of the vocal 
bodies above alluded to, by stopping up the 
passages and preventing to a greater or less 
degree the passage of air through them. As we 
all know, the nose is a prominent adjunct to 
vocalization, the potency of its canals being 
absolutely necessary to singing, more especially 
the higher notes of the register, as in their ren- 
dition the tone-waves go entirely through the 
nasal organs. Now suppose the nose to be 
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*Sce ‘*The Throat in Relation to Singing.” 
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partially stopped by catarrh, or other crus:s. In 
order to force the tones through it, an extra e Tori 
is necessary, which, as in the cases already cited, 
is the destroying agent on the voice. 

When the vocal cords are the sea! of intlam- 
matory action, every act of vocalization enhaices 


the difficulty, it being a fundamental principle of | 
medicine, “that in order that inflamed parts shall | 


heal, they must remain quiescen’.” 
of the diseased tissues is always a concomitant of 


Asaswelling | 


inflamation, the vocal cords are, therefore, when 


thus affected, considerably thic!cened, a condition 


directly antagonistic to proper singing. In severe | 


cases, where the inflammation is greatly marked, 
such hoarseness exists that it is impossible to 
perform vocalatory acts, but in mild cases, es- 
pecially where the disease has been gradually 
developed and is of a chronic nature, the hoarse- 
ness is not marked except during the exercise of 
the organs, or directly afterwards. 

In the first instance, that is, when the hoarse- 
ness is marked, improper singing cannot injure 
the parts, simply because the afflicted person is 
unable to sing; but in the mild form of laryngeal- 
inflamation, above referred to, vocalization is 
productive of strain, because, the cords being 
thickened, a greater amount of force is requisite 
to produce the vocal sounds, That many teachers 
suffer their pupils to exercise their voices when 
their throats are thus inflamed, is a well-known 
fact, and one that is illustrated to me many times 
in the course of a week, How the teacher con- 
trives to get along with this class of scholars has 
always been a great mystery to me, for it is simple 
common sense that, in order that any apparatus 
shall perform its functions properly, it must be 
in perfect order. 

Just here I must stop to ask the teacher why 
he objects to his pupil receiving proper medical 
treatment for 

LARYNGEAL DIFFICULTIES. 
And again, why he so often cautions his scholar to 
beware of throat specialists. Is it because that, 
being totally ignorant themselves of the struc- 





ture of the human musical instrument, they are | 


afraid their pupils will gain some information on 
the subject, and thus expose the teacher’s ignor- 
ance? I am afraid, after much thought upon the 
subject, that the above answer is, in the main, 
correct, Does the teacher suppose that gentle- 
men of the medical profession, who have devoted 
the best part of their lives to the study of any 
particular branch of the science of medicine, are 
incompetent to treat the diseases pertaining to 
that branch? Regarding the ignorance existing 
among the majority of voice-trainers concerning 
the structure of the vocal organs, I have had 
many remarkable examples, Not long since a 


prominent Italian master, when asked in what 
direction do. the vocal ccrds run in the throat, 
mace the 
SLARTLING DISCLOSURE 

that they run upwards and downwards,—that is, 
in the same direction as the laryngeal tube itself, 
[I should be pleased to hear the tones resulting 
from such a condition of affairs. 

Anovher prominent teacher of the same school 
vouchsafed the equally astonishing information, 
that the two vocal bodies were located at the base 
of the tongue. A third expressed the idea that 
there was but one tube in the throat, and that 
both food and air traversed. the same canal. I 
might go on, ad infinitum, giving illustrations 
such as the above, if I chose. Such ignorance is 
thoroughly inadmissible in this enlightened age, 
and should by no means be tolerated. 

I have already incidentally alluded to one 
prime cause of strain of the vocal cords, namely, 
the misjudgment of the “voice” of the singer. I 
will now consider for a moment another factor in 
producing the same result, namely, the-endeavour 
to hold the voice-box still during acts of vocal- 
ization. 

The advocates of this peculiar “method” claim 
that by so ddéing, not only is the power of the 
voice enhanced, but that its brilliancy is increased. 
Whether this is so or not, I am unable to state; 
but this I can ass:redly say, that this “ metlrod,” 
so-called, if pers. vered in for any length of time, 
will, if it does not permanently injure the vocal 
cords, engender faulty habits of singing, which 
will take much time and labour on the part of a 
good teacher to correct. If the reader will glance 
for a moment at my article captioned “How We 
Sing,” in the work already referred to, the why 
and the wherefore of the above statement will be 
readily understood. In the paper alluded to, it 
will be found that the very movements which this 
method seeks to control are absolutely essential to 
correct singing. 

In true singing, as the vocalist ascends the 
seale, the larynx gradually rises in the throat 
until the highest note in the register is reached, 
when the voice-tube will have attained its great- 
est height, having been drawn up to a point 
nearly on a level with the chin. If now the vocal- 
list descends the scale, the larynx will lower itself 
until the lowest note is arrived at, when it will 
regain its original position. There is not the 
slightest doubt about this statement. I have 
noticed it many times myself, and my views have 
been corroborated by many other experts in this 
branch of science. The question now arises, How 
will this method injure the delicate cords ? 

In order to hold the larynx in one position 
during vocalization, the large muscles external to 





the organ are brought into action (bodies which | 


ordinarily have nothing to do with singing), and 


these acting directly antagonistic to the internal | 
laryngeal muscles (the only true vocal muscles), | 
impose a much greater force on the vocal bodies | 
than should under any circumstances be employed. | 


It is this extra force which does the harm, and 
finally results in a strain of the vocal cords, | 
must again beg indulgence in putting another 


at so early an age? 

Scarcely a day passes but what I am consulted 
by persons of from twenty-five to thirty-five, 
whose voices have all worn out. I know that all 
the teachers will immediately jump at the con- 
clusion, that the singers alluded to have abused 


their throats, and each individual master will, no | 


doubt, cite any number of cases to bear out his 
statements. But, granting all this, who is to 
blame? Certainly not the pupil, since he or she 
should have been taught differently. Again, the 


argument may be advanced that many of these | 


cases of giving out of the voice may be the pro- 

ducts of inferior teachers, 

tenable, from the fact that many of the cases of 
‘PLAYED OUT THROATS” 

which I have met have been under the direct 

tutelage of some otf the so-called first masters of 


under heaven why the vocal organs, if properly 


portion of t'e human economy. The Supreme 


Being made them to last the ordinary period of | 


life. Age, of course, should have some deleterious 


effect, the same as it has ucon the limbs, etc., | 
In support of | 
this statement many cases may be cited, notably | 
those of Sims Reeves, Wachtel, Jenny Lind, ete., | 


namely, a stiffening and weakness, 


etc. 

Taking into consideration the above facts, I am 
forced to the inference, either that a great deal of 
ignorance exists among many professional teach- 
ers, or that they are possessed of an enormous 
amount of total depravity. Not one case of 
injury to the vocal organs, nor a dozen, but hun- 
dreds have brought about this conclusion in my 
own mind. Scarcely a day passes but some singer, 
with whom I am brought in direct contact, does 
not open upon & 

LONG TIRADE 
against some special teacher for injuring or ruin- 
ing his voice. One gentleman with a special 
amount of grievance wanted to publish his experi- 
ences in a pamphlet, and spread it broadcast for 
the edification of the uninitiated. 

Where there is so much smoke there must 
indeed be a little fire, and, therefore, it behoove 


s | 
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the truly good and conscientious,teacher to expose, 
in the fullest manner, the class of quacks illus- 
trated who, by their evil doings, bring 
disrepute upon tho entire musical profession, As 
an illustration of sirain of the vocal cords, I will 
narrate the case of a lady now under my care. 


above, 


Miss B——consulted me about six weeks ago, 


| complaining cf inability to sing for any length- 
| ened period without the supervention of hoarse- 
query to the professional singing teacher, namely : | 
Why is it that so many good voices break down | 


hess, accompanied with pain in the neighbour- 
hood of the lvrynx. Upon making a laryngo- 
scopic examination of the vocal organs, I found 
the vocal cords congested and thickened, and in a 
very flabby condition, their natural state being 
very firm to the eye. Upon questioning my 
patient, I learned that during the three months 
prior to her visiting me, she had been under the 
tutelage of a lady who had misjudged her voice, 
and had endeavoured to develope a soprano from 
a mezzo-soprano ! 

Upon pushing my enquiry further, I ascer- 
tained that besides the symptoms already men- 
tioned, it required a great deal of effort and force 


| to bring cut tones that were hitherto rendered 
But this point is not | 


very easily, showing positively that the vocal 
cords were much weaker than normal. We may 
therefore infer that the injury done to the vocal 


| organs was the direct effect of the teaching, 


taking into consideration the pupil's statement, 


this city. Setting aside disease, there is no reason that, prior to the course of lessons above alluded 


to, her singing was effortless, and productive of 


managed, should not last as long as any other | neither hoarseness nor pain,—New York Musical 


Critic. 








English Music in Vienna. 


Philamonie Concert given on Jan. 


HE 
15th at the large hall of the Conser- 


vatoire of Music offered an unusual attrac- 
tion. For the first time the work of an 
English composer was to be performed before 
the eminently fastidious di//efanti of Vienna. 
One of the greatest of living conductors, 
Hans Richter, after acclimatising Wagner's 
music in England, has introduced Mr. F. H. 
Cowen to the Viennese. Indifferent to the 
strongly-rooted prejudice—existing here as it 
does all over the continent—that nothing 
really artistic can be produced by an English- 
man, Hans Richter put Mr. Cowen's “Scan- 
dinavian Symphony” before the orchestra of 
the Philharmonic Society, which is chosen 
from amongst the best executants in the 
capital. The custom is for them to ballot 
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any composition submitted to them, and 
accordingly Mr. Cowen’s symphony had to 
confront this suffrage. It was accepted by 
@ unanimous vote, quite an exceptional case 
with the music of composers who are not well 
known to the public of Vienna. ‘The pro- 
gramme consisted of the overture of “The Bride 
of Messina,” by Schumann, Fuch’s exquisite 
“Serenade,” and Mr. Cowen’s “Scandinavian 
Symphony.” It was evident after the first 
movement, the a//egro moderato, that our com- 
patriot had the .sympathy of the audience. 
But when the orchestra had played the last 
strains of the molto adagio (a summer evening 
on the Fjord), Mr. Cowen, who was in the 
hall, was the object of an ovation, and, led by 
Hans Richter, was called four times before 
the conductor’s desk, personally to acknow- 
ledge the applause his music had elicited. 
“It might have been written with a swan’s 
quill, on lace,” said my neighbour, the 
musical critic of one of the musical journals 
of Vienna. It was clear that Mr. Cowen had 
not only scored a success, but a complete 
triumph. He was again repeatedly called 
before the audience after the two last move- 
ments, and when the concert was over the 
whole orchestra applauded with the public. 
Mr. Cowen had won the day. The execution, 
conducted by Hans Richter, was faultless.— 
Laily Telegraph. 





MPNTREY NPVFS: 


T is expected that a Parliamentary Com- 

mittee on Musical Education will be 

moved for the next session, either in the 
Lords or Commons. 


Francesco Lucca has purchased the manu- 
script of the lately-discovered posthumous 
opera by Donizetti, “Il Duca d’Alba.” The 
work itself is not entirely completed, but the 
indications set by Donizetti make it quite 
easy for an expert to follow in the channel 
of the composer’s intentions. 


Liszt received a great ovation in Rome on 
his seventieth birthday. is reception was 
attended by the principal nobility and the 
chief musical professors and representatives 
of musical societies in Italy, and some of his 
works were given by a select chamber band. 
The great pianist and composer expressed his 


happiness at meeting so many warm friends, ’ 











and declared that Rome was the city in the 
world be loved best. 


Sullivan’s “ Patience” is being performed 
throughout the United States, drawing large 
audiences. 


“Trade Schools” are being established at 
New York, for the purpose of training lads 
in the various trades and manufactures con- 
nected with music. 


The somewhat startling prophecy is ha- 
zarded that in future lumber will be of straw 
instead of wood. Experiments already in- 
stituted show that it is possible to make 
““wood,” or its substitute, from straw, of a 
tensile stength surpassing ordinary bnilding 
woods. This material is capable of being 
earried through all the manipulation that 
wood is, does not shrink, takes a high polish, 
and is waterproof. In short, it not only 
answers all the purposes of wood, but is 
vastly better than it. There are two waste 
substances which have never yet been made 
profitable to man; and these are coal slack, 
or dust, and wood dust, commonly called saw- 
dust. If any one can utilize these and turn 
them into lumber or fuel, it will be a great 
substantial advantage.—Mechanical Engineer. 


The Anniversary of Auber’s birth was 
celebrated at Paris on Jan. 29th; his death, 
it will be remembered, occurred in 1871.. A 
gala performance of “ Masaniello” was given 
at the Opera, and selections from his works 
were rendered at other places. 


Deafness is a distressing infirmity, and has 
not unfrequently given occasion to unpleas- 
ant misunderstandings; not often to a more 
ludicrous one than is recorded by a Shrews- 
bury paper as having occurred in a church 
near that town one Snnday. The clergyman 
had just announced that a christening service 
would be held in the afternoon, and that 
parents must bring their children before three 
o'clock, when up jumped the clerk, and sup- 
plemented the announcement with the infor- 
mation that persons who had none “might be 
supplied in the vestry at sixpence cach.” It 
seems that the zealous functionary had mis- 
understood the clergyman’s notice as apply- 
ing to the new hymn book. 


A sub-editor and a reporter were one day 
quarrelling in the editor’s room. ‘You area 
donkey!” said the sub-editor. “You are an- 
other!” replied the reporter. “Pooh! pooh!” 
returned the sub-editor, ‘You are the great- 
est donkey I know!” ‘Gentlemen! gentle- 
men!” said the editor, looking up from his 
desk, “you forget, I think, that I’m present.” 


Samson brought down the houte, but no- 
body called for an encore. 
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Well adapted for the purpose.”—Mr. /Tullah’s official report of the International Exhibition of 1871. 
** Nothing will be more useful to the young So/-/aist than commencing thre execution of it (just intonation) on an 
istenater "General 7. Perronet Thompson in ** Fust Intonation.” 


INTONATORS, 


For training to habits of just intonation, and as an aid to the self-leacher. 


Tue Intonator is an improved variety of the old ‘monochord,” and provides what may be 
termed a working model ot the musical scale or gamut. It presents to the eye a chart or dia- 
gram of the scale, with the additional advantage that it possesses the power of producing the 
sounds which a diagram can only indicate. 

As the sounds are obtained by dividing a string upon mathematical principles, they are 
strictly correct, and the Intonator may be used as a model for the voice. For this purpose it is 
greatly superior to the pianoforte, which only gives the sounds proximately. The Intonatot 
also provides examples of sounds which are not to be found on the pianoforte, such as the 
difference between the sharp and the flat, also the acute and grave forms of several sounds; and 
as no skill is required to use it, the instrument is specially valuable for purposes of self-teaching. 

— ~ nemeyey consists of a catgut string, stretched on a sound board or box. The string is raised at one 
end on a bridge, and is attached to a peg, by means of which it may be raised or lowered in pitch. The 

ip uced by twanging the string, after the manner of a guilar or Sat» or by means of a bow, like a 
violin ; the point on the string to- be thus operated upon being about an inch from the bridge. The various 
sounds of the scale are produced by stopping the string at certain points, so as to permit a longer or shorter portion 
to vibrate. For this purpose /vefs are placed underneath the string, and the operation consists in g down 
the string until it comes into firm contact with the required fret, when the sound is to be drawn out in either ofthe 


ways — above, 

frets are labelled with the sol-fa syllables or their initials, or with the numerals 1 to 7: thus Do, or 1, 
corresponds to the key-note,—RE, or 2, to the second degree of the scale,—MI, or 3, to the third degree, etc., 
and this rule apr lies quite irrespective of the pitch at which the string may be for the time being, for the string 
performs alike in all keys, and the sounds always remain relatively the same. All keys are, therefore, ‘‘ natural 
upon the Intonator, and the operations of pitching the key, or transposing to another key, consist simply in 
tightening or slackening the string (by means of the peg) to the cenuieell oid The pitch of the string can be 
altered as much as an octave, giving the power of playing in all keys; and on these improved Intonators, by a 
simple contrivance, provision is made for playing in two or more natural keys without altering the prtch of the 
string. The chromatic sharps or flats, or both, are given on all the Intonators. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


Fuller information, including diagrams representing the Sretboards of Nos. 1 and 2, is given in a tract entitled 
** The Intonator and how to use it,” price twopence, post free. 
The Intonators without sound box are mounted on solid wood; the tone is weak, but sufficient for self-training. 


No, 1 INTONATOR, Price 7s. Gd. Without Sound Box, 3s. 6d. 


No. 1 provides for two natural keys without altering the string—viz., the major and minor keys of the 
same tonic: for example, if the string is pitched at C, the player has the keys of C major and C minor befere him 
in their natural form. 


No. 2 INTONATOR, Price 7s. 6d. Without Sound Box, 3s, 6d. 


No. 2, in like manner, provides for two natural keys without re-tuning, giving the at which the string 
is set and thaf a fifth higher : for instance, if the string is tuned to C the keys of C and G are present in their 


hatural form. 
No. 3 INTONATOR, ‘Se os .. a a “a 


Price 10s. x “4 £3 
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Sold in connection with the Letter-note Singing Method by 


F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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and flats are given in each column; 
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THE QUAVER. 


TWELVE REASONS 


SING AT SIGHT, 


1. Because good CONGREGATIONAL SINGING is a thing which cannot be 
BOUGHT —it must be EARNED ; and the labour required to attain excellence is often 
much less than that which results in mediocrity. 


2. Because good CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY is easily secured when the 
singers can READ music as well as PERFORM it. 








8, Because each member of a congregation is sole proprietor and director of one 
of the pipes which swell the general hymn of praise: it is, therefore, incumbent upon 
him to lilt up his voice TUNEFULLY as well as THANKFULLY. 


4, Because SINGING is a pleasing means of EDUCATION, powerful for good in 
the Day School, Sunday School, and Family. 


5. Because SINGING is a healthful, social, and inexpensive RECREATION, in 
which every member of the family, from the oldest to the youngest, is or ought to be 
able to participate. ; 


6. Because, if the MUSICAL FACULTY were cultivated in YOUTH, nobody 
would be obliged to say they have ‘‘no ear for music,” 


7. Because MUSICAL EDUCATION, be it much or little, should COMMENCE 
with the musical instrument provided by the Creator: if the VOICE and EAR are first 
trained, the use of all other instruments is facilitated. 


8. Because they who are able to SING AT SIGHT can read music for them- 
selves, instead of helplessly following other people. 


9, Because resorting to an instrument in order to learn a tune is a LABOUR and 
a SLAVERY quite unnecessary. 


10. Because any person who is able to sing by EAR can easily learn to sing 
by NOTE. 


ll. Because the LETTER-NOTE METHOD helps the Singer in this matter. 


12. Because a LETTER-NOTE SINGING CLASS is now commencing to which 
YOU are respectfully invited. 





Teachers wishing to issue this leatlet along with their own auneeneemenrs can obtain copies at a nominal charge 
direct from the QUAYzZa Music Paess, 














THE “QUAVER” COMPOSITION CLASSES. 


A NEW POSTAL CLASS, for beginners, commences Jan, Ist. The instructions necessary are contained 
in “* }irst Steps in Musical Composition,” which can be obtained of the Secretary ; and the only preliminary 
knowledge requisite is that possessed by the average singer or player Who is able to read music. 
problems, to be worked out by Students, forwarded on rece.pt of entrance fee. 


Entrance Fee !s. Correction of Exercises, per set, 1s. 


Each set of exercises to be forwarded to the Secretary for correction, monthly or otherwise, enclosing the fre 
for correction, and a stamped addressed envelope or post wrapper for reply. Each exercise should be marked 
with the number of the theme or problem to which it corresponds, and have abundant margin left for corrections 
and remarks, ‘The exercises may be written cither in Letter-note or in the ordinary potato’, 


Tue themes and 


Students forming themselves into clubs or choirs, as suggested in the introductory paragraph of ‘‘ First Steps,” 
may, if they choose, send in periodically only a single set of exercises worked out jointly. 

Members requiring further information upon points respecting which they are in doubt, are requested to write 
each query legibly, leaving space fcr reply, and enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, 

Exercises for correction, and all communications respecting the class, to be addressed :— 


The Secretary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 47, Lismore Road London, N.W. 


SINGINGwAT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


M R. J, ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letier-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London} assisted by 
Miss Francis Smith (1st class Society of Arts Certificate for Pianoforte and Singing), visits St. John’s Wood, 


Ealing, Brentford, Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackheath, Lewisham, Norwood, Wou/ford, 
Edmonton, etc, 


Mr. Apt y¥ has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first class tesiimonials 
rom London Colleges, 


Address :-— Mr, J. Adlen, The Park, Tottenham, London, fl. 


* THE PILGRIMS OF OCEAN, a Pastete (or Cantata compiled from the works of various 
composers), containing easy and tuneful music which includes solos, duets, choruses, 

elc., 32 pages printed in Letter-note, in wrapper or in penny numbers price fourpence. 

* Musical Associations will find this a first-rate pastete, and it cannot fail to be acceptable when rendered to a 
general audjence.’—//amilton News. 

‘The whole of the music is of a thoroughly popular nature.’— Huntly Express. 

‘ From the opening song to the closing chorus, there is not a weak or indifferent piece in it.'—Aberdeen Journal. 

‘ Being printed in | ettef-noie, it is well adapted for mixed choirs, where some sing the old and others the new 
rotaiion.’—Airdrie Advertiser. 

* The performance as a whole is very creditable indeed ; and if given as directed, would doubtless be very muct. 
appreciate by an audience.’—Falkirk Herald. 

‘ Sensible vocalists will thank us for directing their attention to this compilation.'"— Dumbarton Herald, 

* It is quite in the line of well-trained choirs,’—Fifeshire Fournal. 

* We can heartily commend it to the attention of singing classes.’"—Ayr Advertiser. 


This new work contains copious illustrations of all the most usual intervals, rhythms, 

itd changes of key: it gives, more concisely than the other Letter-note works, the rudiments of 

music, but the subject of fona/ity or “ mental effect” is more fully treated. 48 pages, in wrapper 
or in penny numbers price sixpence. 


‘The system described as the /etfer-nole method is clearly explained in the Coral /rimer, which also contains 
capital exercises on éime, intervals, and the various major and minor keys.’—Musical Standard. 

*‘ Appears to be on the whole a well-arranged course of elementary training. . . Some sensible remarks ave 
mace on the snbject of “ mental effects.” ’"—Saturday Musical Review. 

* Few instruction books contain a larger ameunt of useful information, or more succinctly put.’—AMusical Opinion. 

* A plain and effective method of inculcating the art of singing at sight.’—erthshire Constitutional. 

* A vast deal of informa:ion is presented to the student in a lucid and intelligible manner.’—Stirling Journal. 

‘Combines the advantages of the old notation and the sol-fa.’---Ayr Advertiser. 

‘ Admirably adapted to promote the progress of good choral musie.'—Aderdeen Journal. 

*One of the most thorough and intelligible text-books for elementary music that we have scen,’—/i/eshire 
Advertise”, 

‘A publication we can confidently recommend to all musicians.’—A//oa Journal, 

‘No cheaper or more lucid book of instruction will readily be found.’—Dundee Advertiser, 

* Teaches with singular clearness, one thing at a time, and the method is perfect.’—Orcadian. 

‘Nothing im the most improved methods of teaching the theory and practice of singing is allowed to escape 
notice, at the explanations are thorough and comprehensive.'~-//awick Advertiser. 


Tandon: P. Pitman 20. Paternoster Row, Edinburgh; Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 


ihe CHORAL PRIMER, a course of elementary training on the Letter-note method. 
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Sweet ts to sing when hearts - glad, Song is the voice of glad - ness. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


Che Hetter-note Singing Method. 


A Graduated Course of Elementary Instruction in Sagap by David Colville and George Bentley. 
In this course the sol -fa letters are gradually withdrawn. Price in clot er lettered, 1s.6/., in wrapper, Is. 
The Pupil’s Handbook. Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 








seperarely. In two » price 3d. each. 

The Lett« note Singing Method, Elementary Division. A course of elementary in-ruc'ion in 
singing, by David Colville: i) this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 15.6d., in 
Wrapmr Is 


TUhoe Choral Guide. Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 
scparate!y. lu two parts, price 3d. each, 

Tne Jurior Course, A ccurse of elementary practice in singing, by David Colville, Arranged for two 
trebles with as .24, bas, and suitable for schools or junior classes. in penny numbers, 

T} aie Choral Pri imer, A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this course the notes are 


lettered throushoa:. Price sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 
The Ble emen itary Singing Master, A course of elementary —— by David Colville. In this 
course the so!-fa let ers are gradual'y with ‘rawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s.6d., in wrapper, Is. 


The El ementary Singing School. Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above 
course, published separately. In two parts, price 3d. each. 

Penny Educat ors, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral Har 
each of which illustrates a given subject: they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will them<e 
provide outlme Courses of Instruction. The following are already published : Choral Harmony No. 110, Pracii ies 
in Simple Time ; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time ; Nos. 113 and 114, Modulation. Other nambe-s are in 
preparation, 

Fourteen Glees for Men’s Voices, In wrapper, price 4d. 

The Choral School. In fourpenny parts, each containing five or six numbers of Choral Harmony, 
classified according 10 the order of their difficalty. INTERMEDIATE, Parts IV., V., XIII. and XIV.; ADVANCED, 
Parts VI,, VIII, XV, XVIL and XLX. ; Upper, Parts XI., XIL, XV., XVIII. and XX. 

First Stens in Musical Composition. Now appearing in "Tue QUAVER. 

oe Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous distributian, price 

er hundred, or rl. per dozen. 

oe Pupil ’s Certificates of Proficiency. All teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the eertifi- 
cate in their classes as a test and stimulus: blank certificates, rod. per dozen, post free. Choral Hlarmony No, 163 
contains the Examination Paper for the Elementary Certificate. 

Charts and Diagrams. Printed on cardboard, one penny each : 1, The Scale, with the tonality of the 
sounds ; 2, Time Table and Time Names: 3, Modulation Table; 4, The Minor Mode, with the tonality of the 
sounds. 

Wall Sheets, : containing a diagram of the Scale. Jn preparation. 


Intonators, 3:.0d. and upwards. A musical instrument, and pattern of tune for teacher or pupil. 
The Transposition Index. A card with a movable index, useful for the purpose of explaining the 
theory of keys, trausposition, modulation, &c, Price 6d. 


Training Books (or use in connection with any method of in-truction. _Collville’s ** Elementary Course,” 
Ffrice in cloth, 1s. 3d. ; in wrapper, two parts 4d. each. ‘** Elementary Practice,” same prices. 
The Quaver, with which is published CHORAL HARMONY, a monthly musical journal, price one. penny, 
inclucing from four to ei:ht pages of part-music. 
horal Far mony, a collection of part-music, in penny numbers, of which about 150 are at nresent 
issued. Fac number contains from four to eight pages, printed either in letter-note or in ordinary notation. Lists 
of contents on application. 
‘ = Harmony in Shilling Parts, Part I. contains Nos. 1 to 16; Part II., Nos. 17 to 34; 
‘art os. 35 to $0. 
Choral Harmony in Volumes. Vol. I., containing Nos. 1 to 50, and Vol. II., containing Nos. 51 
to 100, bound in cloth, price 4s. each 
The Lester. -note Vocalist, Full music size, price 23. per number, containing Songs, Duets, Trios, 
etc., printed inletter-note, 
Basy Caniatas, etc. Dawn of Spring, price 4d. : Advent of Flora, 6d. : Harvest Home, 6d. : 
Pilgrims of Oceans (p: intel in letter-note), 4. 
The Treasury Hymual. bg Songs arranged for four voices with accompaniment, and printed in 
letter-note. — Bound in cloth, price 3s.46d., also in penny num 
The Children’s Harmonist. Sacred and secular Songs, arranged for treble and alto with ad. Jib. 
Lass. Primed im letter-note. LBound in cloth, 1s.6d., also in penny numbers. 
onitien “Macbeth” Music, All the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, price one penny, 
in Choral Liarmony No. §2, 
e ‘or Chr. ristmas and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 9 ‘97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 14% 
159, 157, 162, 174, elc, 
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Leoden' F. "Pitman, 20, ~~ agg Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, H Hunter & Oo. 
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I believe I was one of the very first teachers to take up the Letter-note method in the country, and 
certainly can claim to be the first to teach the system in the Midlands; and new, after 20 years’ experi- 
ence, am able to say I am more than ever convinced that it is by far the best metho] of teaching to sing 
at sight. It embodies all the best points of the Sol-fa method, and from the earliest stagea pupils are 
accustomed to sing from the universal notation 

Erdington, Birmingham, May 21st, 1880. THOMAS G, LOCKER, 

Conductor of Perry Barr Choral Scetvty, Sutton Coldfield ’hitharinonic Suevety 
Cumphill Amateur Musical Socrety, Birmingham Musical Union, ete. 


I have much pleasure in stating that I have used the Letter-note method for 10 years in Schools 
and Collegiate Seminaries, giving an average of 20 lessons per week, and after trying most other systems 
I am quite convinced the Letter-note is decidedly the best. ‘The tent-books are systematic and 
thorough: my pupils are very much interested in their lessons, make rapid progress, and soon learn to 
sing at sight from the established Notation. I have a large number of letters from Vrincipals cf 
Schools, expressing themselves highly pleased with the Letter-uote method, 

The Park, Tottenham, London, Nov. 2nd, 1880, JOUN ADLEY, 


I cordially welcome any measures that may facilitate the realing of Choral Muaio by the masses, 
and am of opinion that the Letter-note wethod ia well calowlated to that ond. It coyntiines the prin- 
ciplea of the ordinary Tonic Sol-fa system with those of the Staff notation, and disposes of sone af the 
objections which have been urged against the former, 

London, Nov, 6th, 1850. CHARLES EF, STEPHENS, 2f@, Mem, BUA, 


With pleasure 1 teatify that the specimens of the Letter-note methad oblizingly fopwarded are 
clear, practical and useful, The method has too a special value, as atanding ia ay explanatory attitude 
between the Stave notation and ‘Tonic Sol-fa method, and so being of assistance to studente of either 
principle, 

London, Nov, 10th, #880. KE. U. TURPIN, 

Hou, Sec, and Meaber of Board of Ecaminere, College of Owjanisls, 
Examiner, College of Preceptore 3 eto, 


{ am sure your system is an additional facility to the teaching cf sight-singing, 
Loudon, Noy, 17th, 1880. EDWIN M, LOTT, 
Visiting Examiner, International College of Musie, London. 


I am happy to say I think the Letter-note system is likely to be of great benetit to the Choral 
Societies and ¢ rae in which I am introducing it, Ican give no better testimonial than the tact of 
my having adopted it everywhere. 

Dollar, Dec, 15th, 1880, JAMES MHARDY, 


I have muoh pleasure in stating that the Letter-note method has been adopted by a Class in 
Birmingham of nearly 200 members, of which I am the ‘Teacher, and | consider the method excellent. 
Birmingham, Dec, 16th, 1880, ALFRED R. GAUL, Mus. Hae, Cantab., 
Profeasor of Harmony and Singing at the Midland Institute. 


Your system, I feel quite sure, is an admirable one, 
Birmingham, January 3rd, 1881, C. SWINNERTON HEAP, Mus, Doc. Cantab., 
Conductor of the Biryningham, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Waisall, Stafford, and Stone Philharmonic Societies. 





The undermentioned gentlemen have kindly aignified their approval of the method in the following 
terins :-— 


“We are quite of opinion that the Letter-note Method is well calculated 
to produce good results in training to sing at sight.” 

W.S. Bampriper, Esq,, Mus, Bac, Oxon., Professor of Music at Marlborough College, 

jomunD T, Cupp, Esq,, Mus, Doc, Cantab., Organist of Lily Cathedral, 

Sir Groner J. E:vey, Mus. Doc. Oxon., Organist of Her Majesty's Chapel, Windsor, 


Witiiam Lemans, Esq., Organist and Director of the Choir of St, Mary, Newington, and Conductor 
of the Brixton Choral Society, London, 


Ray. Sin F. A, G, Ovserey, Bart., Mus. Doo, Oxon., P’rofessor of Music at Oxford University, 
Brintey Ricnarps, Esq., M.R.A.M., London. 

J. Gorpon Saunpers, Esq., Mus. Doc, Oxon., Professor of Harmony at Trinity College, London, 
GxorGcE Suny, Esq., Mus. Bac, Cantab., Organist and Choirmaster of Brixton Church, London, 
Husesary J. Starx, Eeq., Mus. Bac, Oxon., Professor of Counterpoint at Trinity College, London, 
Sir Ropenr Srewanrr, Mus. Doc., University Professor of Music at Dublin. 
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THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


ETTER-NOTE appends to the ordinary staff notation the sol-fa initials, on a 
principle identical with that adopted in former years by Waite’s figure method, 
and at the present time by the Tonic Sol-fa and Chevé methods. Experience has 
shown that as sight-singing pupils have to undergo two distinct processes—1st, 
that of cultivating the faculty’of tune, and training the ear to reeognise the 
tonality of the sounds; and 2nd, of acquiring a practical acquaintance with the 
symbols and characters used in musical notation—it is expedient to give the 
learner some educational aid in acquiring the former while the latter is being 

studied. Accordingly most of the methods in use at the present time either discard the st 
altogether, or else add thereto during the earlier stages certain contrivances for the help of 
the pupil; the latter is the plan adopted and advocated by Letter-note. 

_ The advantages claimed for Letter-note are, that the power of reading music thus printed 
is acquired by young pupils quite as easily as either of the new notations; and, once this 
degree of proficiency is attained, a very slight effort is needed in order to dispense with the aid 
of the sol-fa initials—so slight, in fact, that young persons often accomplish it of their own 
accord, without help from their teacher. Further, the notation learned first is that which is 
likely to remain most familiar and easy, simply because it is learned first ; and Lctter-note 
secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation from the very commencement of 
his reading lessons. 


The following specimens will show the nature of Letter-note :— 
F 


God save our gra-cious Queen, Long live our no~- ble Queen, God save the 
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vio - to - ri -ous, Hap - py and glo - ri - ous, 
The above are the modes of printing adopted at the commencement, at which stage the pupil 
needs bold and legible symbols and initial letters. 

After progress has been made, when the reader is able to depend more upon the notes and 
uses the letter only when he is in doubt, it is found possible to reduce the size of type, and 
also to print the music in condensed score, withoyt inconvenience through the multiplicity of 
signs—an arrangement which renders Letter-note music “as cheap as the cheapest, and as 
easy as the easiest.” The following is a specimen of condensed score :— 
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Yemen 


These advantages, together with a very careful graduation of the lessons, will, it is hoped, 
render the elementary text-books useful to all engaged in the work of music-teaching. At 
present these training-books are well and favourably known in many of the better class 
seminaries of the Metropolis; the method is also extensively used in evening classes at 
Birmingham and other large towns. 

For the guidance of teachers in making their selections, it is expedient to explain that 
Letter-note works adopt two distinct methods of teaching, and may be classifiea thus :— 

The Letter-note Singing Method and Choral Guide) In these works every note through- 

The Junior Corrse out carries its sol-fa initial, and they 

The Choral Primer Letter-note School Music. (can be used by the very youngest 

The Penny Educators pupil. 

The Graduated Course andPupil’s Handbook The Sol-fa initials are here graduall 

The Elementary Singing Master and Elementary ) withdrawn, and these books can be ne | 

Singing School - _ advantage by senior scholars or 
ults. 
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